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Bartlett Tours 


afford an opportunity to visit 
Europe under ideal conditions. 
Send for Helpful “‘ Brochure,” 
also “Hints for Travelers 
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LANGHORNE Prssyivania 
Pennsylvania 
(Highest Elevation between Philadelphia and New York) 
36 minutes to Philadelphia, 95 minutesto New York 
Reading, Jersey Central 


Farms and Old Estates; 5 to 500 Acres 
Apply by mail or telephone for appointments 
ARTHUR P. TOWNSEND 
Townsend Building, Telephone 19, Langhorne, Pa. 
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TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY 


MARCH 15TH AND 16TH, 1910 


E. BINDER 


173942 COLUMBIA AVENUE 


IN CELEBRATION OF OUR ONE HUNDREDTH YEAR OF BUSINESS we offer our large stock of silver plated 
ware at greatly reduced prices, in many cases less than half the former rate, to close out surplus 
Asa feature of the sale three patterns of Rogers Al teaspoons will sel! at one dollar per dozen. 
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GEO. C. CHILD, 20s. 


Aal 


10TH ST., PHILA. 


Buck Hill Falls 


Season 1910 








Buck Hill Falls is a summer settlement 
for Friends and Friendly people. It is the 
aim of the management that the residents be 
as congenial one with another as is possible. 

As a means toward this end it is necessary 
for those wishing to rent cottages or rooms in 
the Inn, who have not in the past been guests of 
the settlement, to furnish reference, preferably 
that of persons who have been guests of the 
settlement, 

Those afflicted with Tubercul 
be admitted. 

Those living in cottages who wish to 
reduce household care to a minimum are 
encouraged to take their meals at the Inn. 
Reasonable rates will be made. A steam 
laundry on the grounds will be available to 
the cottagers. 


osis wil! not 


All the cottages named below are provided 
with running water, bathrooms and toilet facil- 
ties. They all have open fireplaces, comfortable 
living-rooms and spacious porches. 


Cottages to Rent for the Season 


** HAWTHORNE LODGE.’’ On lot 143. A com- 







fortable cottage in | a quiet corr er of the settlement. 
Cc ins five bedr oms. Tr pplies blankets, 
toweling and cooking uten ttage is fully 
furnished fo r hi usekeeping. he season 





$425 for housekeeping purposes 
taken at the Inn. 


** SUNNY CREST.’’ 
well up on Buck Hill. To 
(June) Ist to Ninth montt 
furnished for housekeeping 
meals are taken at the Inn 
rooms; linen and toweling 
tenant. 


** HILLSIDE.’’ Onlot 25. An attractive little 
bungalow near the Inn. Co s thr t 

with linen and 
toweling to be sur 


for the season, $250. 
** TREE TOP.’’ 


containing six bed: 
ing room onthe se 
may be used as : 
housekeeping 
weling, Torent 
purposes ; $500 i 
* THORNECROFT.’’ 
tage with noble outlook; 
large sitting-room. 
Equipped for hot isekee 
meals are taken at Inn, $ 
‘THE CAIRNS.’’ 


and secluded cottage near 


75 if meals are 

























Inn. a 
rooms and bath, and equipped for housekeeping. 
Pleasant porch. For rent fo r seaso 1 $425 f meals 
are taken at Inn; $450 if tenants } h 







cottage 


**OAK LEDGE.’’ 
One of the largest and most s 


well adapted to good-s 








at Buck Hill. Has he s 
exposure with nineteen miles 
and woods to the Water Gap 
three bathrooms: five fire places 
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Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


(Limited.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum, 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub 
scribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NoT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—Ffor transient ad 
vertisements. 5 cents perline. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


OFFICE: Y, F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts. 
Philadelphia. 


*,* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 33-55. 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second- 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
BARCLAY SPICER, A. B,, Swarthmore, 
Superintendent. 

Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 

| teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days; 9 a. m. to 12, 


Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Stee. eae 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 
Under care of Friends. 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 
NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. 





| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
George School 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 





ree 


reliable 


If you want the best Seeds, Plants, 
Bulbs, ete. 


copy of 


Dreer’s Garden Book 


256 pages, handsomely illustrated wit 
lored and duotone pilates, and tells how 
te > Pp ant and care for the vegetable and 
flower garden. 
| Be sure to secure a copy early 
HENRY A. DREER 
714 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


call or write for a free 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M, Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 


ARCHITECTS 


| Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Standard Clocks 


When you wish a standard 
clock—an accurate, reliable 
timekeeper, consult us. 
We can supply it to your 


best advantage 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 


ATTORNEY 


Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


W. ELMER BARRETT, Principal 
Circulars on a 


Friends’ School _ 


Greene Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc 
cessful preparation for any College. Good €nglish 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonta, Pa. 


Martin Seputumy 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. A Day School for Boys and Girls. Inter 
mediate and College Preparatory Departments. 


For Catalogue and further information, address, 
ALFRED L. CAREY, A. B., Principal, 


or H, W. CHALFANT, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


Arthur Shrigley. 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
603 Chestnut Street. 


Morgan Bunting. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb hes | Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 
Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


HARRY J. SHOEMAKER 
AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
Doylestown, Pa. 


OFFICES: { 


Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 
1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


Established 1844. : | 





No lesson of history is clearer than that they who 
take the sword and rely upon it alone, perish by 
the sword. The only permanent conquests are 
those made in the realm of the spirit by love, truth 
or justice; and it was by these, without the con- 
fusion and hindrances which armies always in- 
troduce into the process, that Jesus sought to con- 
quer the world, ELBERT RUSSELL. 

In “Jesus of Nazareth in the Light ef To-day.” 


THE SNOWDROPS. 
The snowdrops have come out to-day 
Regardless of the weather, 
They nod in pantomimic play— 
The snowdrops have come out to-day, 
They bend beneath the north wind’s sway 
And softly sing together; 
The snowdrops have come out to-day 
Regardless of the weather. 

Epwarp H. S. TErry. 


A FRIEND OF THE CENTURY THAT IS 
PAST. 
None but Christ; none but Christ! 
He is the Alpha and the Omega of Revelation and eternal 
Life. 

These words stand as the motto on the title 
page of the life of J. Bevan Braithwaite.* They 
are quoted from a letter to him from Lord 
Shaftsbury. In an introduction to the volume a 
representative English Friend who knew him 
well, writes: “No estimate of his character would 
be truthful which did not lay stress on the strong 
feeling of personal love and loyalty to Jesus 
Christ, which was the master passion (the word 
is not too strong) that fused all the diverse, and 
otherwise discordant elements in his intellectual 
being, and made of his life a beautiful whole.” In 
this same spirit is this memoir of him written by 
his children, Anna Braithwaite Thomas (wife of 
the late Dr. Richard H. Thomas, of Baltimore) 
being the writer of the greater part of it, “as a 
loving tribute to the memory of our dear father 
with the desire that it may prove an incentive toa 
fuller dedication in the service of our Lord and 
Saviour.” 

J. Bevan Braithwaite was hardly known even 


*J. Bevan Braithwaite, a Friend of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. By his children. London, Hodder and Stoughton. 
May be had of Walter H. Jenkins, 140 N. 15th St., Phila., 
for $2.50; by mail, $2.65. 
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by name among our Friends, for he was not one 
of those English Friends who felt drawn to min- 
gle with us nor to attend our meetings when vis- 
iting this country, though his letters and autobio- 
graphical memoranda show that on two or three 
occasions he was interested in meeting individual 
“Hicksites,” or in noting their attendance at his 
meetings with those of his own branch, and in 
each case he notes that they expressed themselves 
as receiving his ministry cordially. On the oc- 
casion of one of his visits to Baltimore he men- 
tions that on one First-day evening he “had a 
meeting to which the Hicksites, ‘our Friends in 
Lombard street,’ were invited,” and that “many of 
them came, among them Samuel M. Janney, author 
of the Life of William Penn and George Fox, etc., 
and three Friends of the name of Baines.” 

In the branch of the Society of Friends to 
which he belonged he was decidedly the foremost 
Friend of his time. He was conspicuously, but 
without any assumption of authority, the leader 
among the Friends of England and those in Amer- 
ica who are in Official affiliation with London; and 
to a very great extent he had a leading place in 
some of the most important interests of the whole 
evangelical Christian world. Dr. Hodgkin in a 
tribute to him, published in the London Friend, 
said: “Know ye not that there is a prince and a 
great man fallen this day in Israel.” It was a 
unique place that he held among these Friends, 
a “place of authority and leadership which was 
so evidently his by right.” The remark, it is said, 
was often heard, “What an admirable Bishop or 
Cardinal he would have made if he had been a 
member of the Anglican or Roman Church!” He 
mingled, indeed, most congenially with Bishops 
and scholarly churchmen, for he was “essentially 
a theologian,” but he was “not an ecclesiastic.” 

He was a thorough and scholarly student of the 
Bible, having found time in a busy life as a lawyer 
and an indefatigable preacher and visitor of meet- 
ings and families to acquire a knowledge that en- 
abled him to converse on learned matters with 
Professor Delitzsch, who looked him up and called 
upon him once when he was passing through Leip- 
zig. Even in his rude lodgings in far-away Iowa, 
we find him with his Bible in Hebrew and his 
Testament in Greek. (It is of special interest to 
find him also carrying with him on a journey so 
far from home “G. Fox’s Journal and Epistles,” 
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and “Piety Promoted.) His knowledge of Pa- 
tristic literature and Church history is spoken of 
as marvelous and “assuredly not below that pos- 
sessed by any occupant of the Episcopal Bench.” 
Dean Stanley spoke of the delightful intercourse 
he had had with him on a voyage from America: 
“As we were walking up and down the deck, 
Mr. Braithwaite would say to me, ‘Would it be 
agreeable to thee that I should repeat a passage 
from Augustine’s Confessions?’ or ‘Dost thou re- 
member those beautiful sentences of Tertullian?’ 
and then he would repeat page after page of one 
of those Fathers.” 

The peculiarly varied nature of his intellectual 
gifts is spoken of by one Friend, who writes of 
him as “an evangelical and a mystic; a theolo- 
gian who was turned to Quakerism by the study of 
Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity; a treasure-house 
of Patristic lore, reared outside the limits of that 
which is called the Catholic Church; an eloquent 
preacher, with a halting tongue; a learned and 
ingenious lawyer, with the heart of a little child; 
I believe one might add, a Jacobite Tory, all whose 
sympathies for many years were given to the Lib- 
eral Party in politics.” 

As great a power as J. Bevan Braithwaite came 
to be among evangelical Friends, even from his 
quite early young manhood, there was a time 


when he thought seriously of leaving the Society, 
as did his brother, who became an Anglican cler- 


gyman, and his twin sister. Many of those con- 
cerned most nearly in the Beaconite controversy 
which cost the Society a large number of its ac- 
tive members, were very near to him, some of them 
closely of kin to him. The constructive spirit in 
which he was a party to this controversy even in 
his almost boyhood days (and, we may add, the 
constructive attitude of the evangelical Friends 
generally, so that they have made splendid pro- 
gress while those who differed with them but en- 
gaged in nothing more than negative activity 
dried up and left the parties dating from them to 
dwindle and d in the quotation 
from Milton that is given at the head of the Chap- 
ter on the Beaconite Controversy: 

“They are the troublers, they are the dividers of unity, 
who neglect and permit not others to unite those dissevered 
pieces which are yet wanting to the body of truth. To 

know not by what we know 
still closing up truth to truth as we find it (for all her 
body is homogeneal and proportional), this is the golden 
rule in theology as well as in arithmetic, and makes up 
the best harmony in a Church, not the forced and out- 


ward union of cold, and neutral, and inwardly divided 
minds.” 


cay) is shown 


be still searching what we 


In J. B. Braithwaite’s own words, the Beacon 
was “a book which consisted principally of free 
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criticisms of passages from the sermons of Elias 
Hicks, and included some very pungent reflections 
in which many Friends at the time thought the) 
discerned an attack upon some of the well known 
principles of our Society.” Later he said of it, 
“The principles of the Beacon appear to me to b« 
the principles of the Bible.” How he felt at that 
early age about the writings of the early Friends 
is shown in a letter to a friend: “We were among 
the last to be convinced of the radical unsoundness 
of our worthy predecessors. We clung to them as 
long as possible, but experience has convinced us 
that one thing they lacked—faith. With them 
everything was inward. Their hope was within 
—their righteousness was within—the blood by 
which they were cleansed was within—the water 
by which they were washed was’ within—their 
Christ was within—and George Fox even declared 
that their heaven was within. They credited the 
accounts of the suffering and death of Christ 
without the gates of Jerusalem, but they did not 
apply it to their hearts by faith. These are the 
facts which I have gathered from a careful perusal! 
of William Penn’s works, George Fox’s Doctri- 
nals and Great Mystery and a little touch at 
Isaac Penington.” Further we find him writing: 
“What every one who searches into Quakerism 
must experience—the subtle and eel-like nature 
of the heresy. It is nearly impossible, in fact, to 
fasten any connected series of doctrines upon our 
early Friends.” He wrote much (though anony- 
mously) up to the time of Yearly Meeting which 
decided against the Beaconites, and resulted in 
their leaving the Society. He afterward, perhaps 
at the time, felt that the heat of this controversy 
was not profitable for him, a young man of eight- 
een; but, he writes, it served to give him “a very 
extended acquaintance with the literature of the 
Society,” and even then he well remembered “be- 
ing struck with the quiet dignity and excellent 
spirit of much that passed under review.” After 
the resignation of the author of the Beacon and 
the others, he wrote to a friend: “Thou must not 
think that I am wholly gone over to the Church, 
but the present distracted state of the Society hav- 
ing made the cure all but hopeless, and the great 
differences among Evangelical Friends leaving 
very little hope for an ultimate union . 


| all these circumstances make it very necessary to 


consider the great question, Where shall we go?” 

He remained in the Society. Shortly after at 
an evening session of a Yearly Meeting, which 
he had thought might be his last, but which proved 
to be the starting point of a long life of earnest 
activity and leadership in the Society, he rose and 
stated simply, “Having felt deeply humbled at the 
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painful remembrance of the part I had taken some 
years ago (though anonymously), in the contro- 
versy then existing in the Society, I believed it 
right for me to acknowledge my reverent thankful- 
ness for having been enabled to see the Scriptural 
character of its principles and my fervent desire 
for myself and my dear brethren of my own age 
that we might be enabled under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit more and more to carry out these 
principles in the simplicity of faith.” Never dur- 
ing the remaining sixty-five years of his life did 
he waver in his allegiance to the evangelical branch 
of the Society of Friends. 

During all this long term of activity, his was 
not a life of theological controversy, but of con- 
structive religious and social service. 

As a lawyer the London Times said of him at the 
time of his death that in his prime of life he had 
been “one of the most distinguished conveyancers 
and real property lawyers in Lincoln’s Inn 

In the earlier portion of his career he had ap- 
peared occasionally in Court, and his name appears 
in one or two once notable appeals to the House 
of Lords. But his stammer was an impediment 
to Court practice, though he enjoyed for many 
years a lucrative chamber [office] business. His 
knowledge of case law in equity and real property 
was extensive and accurate, and as he was most 
willing to help and instruct others his pupil room 
was much sought.” Many lawyers of note had 
taken their legal training in his office. Of his 
studies and his scholarly attainments mention has 
already been made. But neither his profession 
nor his studies had his first interest. The gospe’ 
claimed him as well as the law, and the studies in 
which he had greatest pleasure for the most part 
had direct bearing on his labors as a minister. 
Neither the professional claims upon him, nor the 
anxieties of the days when the cases were yet 
searce, while his young and increasing family 
were to be provided for, ever seemed to cause him 
to slacken his faithfulness as a concerned and ex- 
tremely active Friend. His week was spent with 
legal work, the early morning when others 
would be asleep were given to his study, his eve- 
nings often to membership and family visits with- 
in his Meeting. On First-days frequently he would 
visit some outlying meeting, diligently making use 
for Friendly service of the time between the 
morning and evening or afternoon meeting. “‘Be- 
sides the constant pastoral work which he car- 
ried on as a matter of course in his own Meeting, 
he was granted eight or nine special certificates 
for such service as the following: ‘Week-end vis- 
its in the neighborhood of London, (1856, with his 
wife [also a minister]); ‘To the families of 
Friends and attenders of Westminster Monthly 
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Meeting’ (1857) ; ‘Members and attenders of Hol- 
loway and Hammersmith Meetings’ (1863); 
‘Families of Friends’ in what was ‘Longford 
Monthly Meeting’ (1866) ; ‘Meetings and Families 
in London and Middlesex Quarterly Meeting’ 
(1867), ete.” 

For more than forty years he had the principal 
hand in drawing up the General Epistle of London 
Yearly Meeting. His personality stamped itself 
also on many other of the official documents of 
the Yearly Meeting, during the latter half of the 
Nineteenth Century. His influence was great also 
in the development of the Yearly Meetings of the 
evangelical Friends in America. He visited this 
country many times, on more than one occasion 
sent as a representative of his Yearly Meeting, 
to assist in some difficult situation. He was pres- 
ent at the time of the adoption of the modern dis- 
cipline of a number of Yearly Meetings, including 
Iowa, Western, Baltimore and New York. He was 
present at the Richmond Conference when the 
Five Years’ Meeting had its beginning. The Dec- 
laration of Faith drawn up by that Conference 
seems to have been practically his work. On one 
of these visits to America we find him in a confer- 
ence of some twenty of the leading Friends of In- 
diana pressing “upon them the importance of 
maintaining our position as to worship and a free 
ministry; not gathering to ourselves, as heads of 
large congregations who depend on us, but at- 
tracting all to the Lord Jesus Christ, in whom they 
can enjoy the fullness of His relation to His people 
as Saviour, Shepherd, Prophet, High Priest and 
King.’ His influence upon the up-building process 
among the American Yearly Meetings seems to 
have been no less profound than it was in that 
of London. 

And yet he could write: “I am much discour- 
aged under the sense of my unprofitableness. I 
am now forty, and what have I done?” Such was 
the simplicity of this splendid man. 

The full accounts in this biography, in great 
part in his own letters or memoranda, of his visits 
on the continent of Europe in the interests of the 
Bible Society, of which he was an active member 
and for many years President, are of the greatest 
interest. 

Just a glimpse we must give of this man of 
many and weighty interests among his children: 
“On reaching home he would fill his pockets with 
raisins, etc., from the sideboard cupboard, and 
then come bounding up three steps at a time, to 
the extreme joy of the expectant row of children 
peeping through the nursery banisters. Soon he 
would be creeping on hands and knees, with one 
or two small equestrians on his back, and the oth- 
ers engaged in the delightful operation of rifling 
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his pockets; our mother in the meantime pursuing 
with undisturbed serenity her evening avocation 


of washing the newest baby beside the nursery | 
And again: “Father usually rose early in 


fire.” 
those days. He would come to the foot of the nur- 


sery stairs and shout, ‘Half-past five and a fine | begin to take their place in the industrial world 


starlight morning, whereupon we older ones would 


dress and descend to his study, to find him seated | 
cosily before a bright fire, with the kettle sing- 
ing on the hob, his tea things and bread and but- | 


ter set out invitingly on the little table, his Bible 
or some ancient folio open on the reading desk, 
and the cat purring on the arm of his chair. This 


sionally relieving us all by announcing 
‘Whereas the said party hereto of the first part 


pers with a flourish, he would break out in a eu- 


wonderful quiet, in the heart, as it were, of Lon- 
don, the ‘great cause for thankfulnes,’ etc., etc., 
with perhaps a quotation from his favorite Cow- 
per or Milton.” R. BARCLAY SPICER. 


LETTERS FROM CHINA. 
China, the great sleeping giant of the East, after 
centuries of seclusion and isolation, seems at last 


to be awaking from her long slumber. And what | 


a giant she is, with her 400,000,000 of black-haired 
people and an empire one of the largest in the 
world, occupying the most fertile section of the 
greatest continent of the earth. 

Trade is stirring all over the Empire to-day 
and a progressive spirit animates the people. 


status in which they have lived for thousands of 
years. They have accomplished marvelous re- 
sults, and their civilization attained a high plane 
centuries ago. 

In those far remote ages when the Aryan people 
were wandering over Europe, herding sheep and 
cattle, the Chinese were solving astronomical prob- 
lems. At a time when but few Europeans could 
write their names, they were printing books of 
philosophy and poetry. This old Empire, the old- 
est on earth, has seen Babylonia, Egypt, Persia, 
Greece and Rome, each in turn, rise, dazzle the 
world for a brief period, then fall to decay while 
she endured. 

The problem of her future is the riddle of our 
times and it is not strange that now, with her iso- 
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_ into three great plains, extending from the cen- 
early breakfast over, we might do our lessons be- | 
side him, but no one could speak or otherwise | northern plain is the valley of the Yellow River, 


break the silence, as he labored hard at law, occa- | the original home of the Chinese race, from whose 


that, | 


| densely populated portion on the globe. 
| the Chinese migrated from their northern homes 
| they found this great plain inhabited by a differ- 
| ent race. 
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lation broken down, her doors open to commerce, 
her resources being developed, the western na- 
tions have turned with questioning eyes upon this 
Titan of the Orient, wondering what the result 
will be when this tireless and persistent people 


and seek their share of its trade. 

The Empire of China is composed of eighteen 
provinces, welded together by the mighty Chung, 
re-builder of the great wall, over two thousand 
years ago, yet ages before that she was an organ- 
Roughly the Empire divides itsel! 


tral plateau of Asia, eastward to the sea. Th 


muddy waters, tradition says, came the famous 


| dragon to hold communion with the first Emperor. 
did by his last will and testament, dated, etc., and | 


proved, etc. * * * * * *’ then, signing the pa- | 


This accounts for the important place occupied 
by the dragon in the thoughts, lives and heraldry 


| of the people. 
logium on his study, the beauty of the view, the | 


The central plain is that drained by the great 
Yangtse River (Son of Ocean), and is the most 
When 


These aborigines, before the ever-in- 


| creasing hordes of newcomers, were pushed south 
| and east, many of them crossing to Formosa and 
| Japan, stamping on the people of these islands 
certain marked characteristics which can be traced 

| to-day. 
The large southern plain is that drained by the 
West river, on which is situated Canton, the great 


manufacturing city of the Empire. The inhabi- 
tants of this section, descendants of Malays and 


| of aborigines, who were driven out of the Yangtse 
| Valley, have but a strain of the pure Chinese blood 
| in their makeup. 

Until recently they have been satisfied with the | 


This race is different from the true sons of Han, 
who occupy the central and northern plains, and 
is so marked that the real Chinaman does not re- 
gard the Cantonese as being Chinamen at all. 

North of the great wall lie the provinces of Man- 
churia and Mongolia, whose people have strong 
racial characteristics. The Mongolian, short and 
yellow; Manchu, large, pale and athletic; the true 
Chinaman, light in color, medium in height and 
sturdy ; the Cantonese, small, thin and swarthy. 

The Manchus are the ruling race and the present 
Emperor is from this province. Practically all 
the migration of Chinamen to other lands is from 
Canton and it is the Cantonese we find in the ho- 
tels and on the farms of California and in the 
laundry shops of Amercia. 


Hong Kong, June 9, 1909. F. C. HICKS. 
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II. 

China, the ancester empire of all the world, has 
been dying of old age for a century, but she still 
lives and will exist, probably for centuries to come, 
for the physical endurance and vitality of this 
strange race is marvelous. 

How vastly different is the Oriental from the 
Occidental. There seems to be no common ground 
where the two meet. There is not a name, a bit 
of history, a word even, or a tradition that con- 
nects the two. In religion, in philosophy, in art, 
in every field of thought, we are separated by a 
mighty gulf. Our development and theirs has 
been worked out independently of each other and 
the results are striking and contradictory. 

China, vast and unwieldy, is inert and without 
nationality. There is no word for patriotism in 
their language and all effort is by the individual 
for personal gain, with no care or thought for the 
community or nation. 

Their peculiarities make them most interesting 
and in many things they deserve our respect and 
admiration, for they have some characteristics 
which are most praiseworthy. 

In the throngs of people that crowd the streets 
it is difficult to distinguish individuals, for the 
black hair, long queue, sallow complexion and 
dress of dull, faded blue is universal. One feels 
complete isolation and aloneness when in the midst 
of this bustling Chinese life. On every hand 
open sewers and heaps of offal are evidences of 
their total ignorance of the principles of sanita- 
tion and hygiene. 

In travelling through the country, one is im- 
pressed by the marvelous industry of the people. 
Immense walls of brick and stone surround every 
town and city while the land is cut by innumera- 
ble canals for both commerce and irrigation. Mas- 
sive and ornate bridges span these waterways, 
upon whose surface queer old junks and sampans 
carry the commerce of the Empire. 

Every bit of land is cultivated to a high point 
of productiveness and in a country where the sup- 
ply of labor has far outrun the demand, there are 
evidences on every hand of prodigal waste of hu- 
man energy; yet, in spite of the fearful struggle 
for existence, these toiling throngs seem always 
cheered and contented as they labor unceasingly 
at their never-ending tasks. 


Pekin, June 19, 1909. F. C. Hicks. 


The true reason for hating crime is not that we 
could not commit it, but that we could; a better 
reason still for hating crime is that we have com- 
mitted it—G. K. Chesterton, in London Daily 
News. 
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GROWTH OF WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 

Let us take a brief bird’s-eye survey of the sit- 
uation as nearly up-to-date as we can bring it. 

New Zealand, of course, we all know about, 
where women meet men on terms of entire po- 
litical equality at the polls, and where their in- 
fluence has been so salutary. 

Australia has not lagged far behind. As far 
back as 1902 the so-called “Federated States” 
granted full national suffrage to women. Last 
November even the somewhat backward State of 
Victoria ceded. All the women of Federated Aus- 
tralia therefore now enjoy full municipal, State 
and national suffrage. 

So, too, the activity in Finland, where the suf- 
frage was gained only three short years ago, yet 
where the powers of evil are already trembling in 
their boots. 

Conservative England some years ago here and 
there granted the municipal suffrage to a varying 
extent, and no observer of to-day doubts very 
seriously that the parliamentary suffrage is almost 
at hand. The projected “betrothal boycott” and 
“marriage strike” ought certainly to have some 
weight with perfidious Albion, if nothing else 
will! 

Denmark succumbed last year to the demand 
for municipal suffrage. At the Copenhagen elec- 
tions in March, the women took an active part in 
the fight, at least a third of the votes being cast by 
them. According to official statistics the election 
returned 9,682 male councillors and 127 women 
ones. The battle is still on there in true Valkyrie 
style. 

Sweden has already capitulated. The Riksdag 
has recently passed a bill which enables all the 
inhabitants of the country, over twenty-four 
years of age, to vote. So the unlimited woman 
suffrage is there already an established fact. 

In Germany womankind seems to be under a 
ban, so far as Old-party politics are concerned; 
but nevertheless they are in great numbers adher- 
ents of the Social-Democracy there. Once this 
militant party attains the power which now it 
is reaching out for, to the consternation of Con- 
servatism, its women can at once turn their activ- 
ities from revolutionary party politics to national 
affairs. 

In Russia, Cuba, Spain, Japan, even Turkey, the 
agitation is going vigorously on. Iceland has it, 
too, and in no passive form at that. The suffrage 
movement is always gaining ground, never per- 
manently losing. Its outcome is, to my mind, at 
least, positively certain. As women are forced 
out into commercial and industrial pursuits, and 
are obliged by the growing power of Industrialism 
to abandon the home, “that sphere of woman,” no 
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other possible outcome can result than just this 
fight—and the winning of the fight. Behind it are 
powerful economic reasons; and economic deter- 
minism, though it grind as slowly as the mills of 
the gods, always grinds exceeding small. 
—George Allen England, in Lippincott’s. 


A MORE GENERAL FELLOWSHIP. 

[Issued as a leaflet entitled “A Suggestion,” by Thomas 
E. Scott, Maplewood Farm, Montpelier, Ind.] 

Old forms give place to new, old facts and un- 
derlying principles will bear bringing out in new 
elothes. And but for comparisons and bringing 
to the surface our best feelings and thoughts, we 
may hardly know just what our best thoughts are. 
We may fade away, as it were, and hardly know 
it. 

“If it is well that a body of people should con- 
tinue to show to the world that piety (a fair de- 
gree of devotion to sincerity, of honesty of pur- 
pose, of right doing, along as many lines—by- 
ways and highways—as can possibly be), rectitude 
and spiritual growth can exist without priests or 
creeds; that luxurious living is not necessary to 
happiness, nor guile to reasonable prosperity in 
business; that high intelligence is compatible with 
simplicity and inexpensiveness; that ‘love and 
unity’ are practicable amid the clash and conten- 
tion of modern life, then such a body as the So- 
ciety of Friends, or a larger number of individ- 
uals possessed of similar far-reaching, quick and 
deep insight, is still needed, and may be of use 
in the world.” 

And as the best there is in the world, the best 
we know of, is none too good, as most of us some- 
times see and admit, so there is a very reasonable 
excuse for such as can and will, still to stand 
shoulder to shoulder in a more general and com- 
mon fellowship, and acceptance in a deeper sense 
of a common brotherhood not simply or wholly 
ideal. 

As from our common sense and that of our an- 
cestors, we view the outlines of the Friendly 
thought, we may feel and know the need of talk; 
not, perhaps, so much of “sermonizing,” but of in- 
telligent, suggestive influence ; of will, motive, pur- 
pose to change conditions in many respects to 
make them better than they are. 

It is very appropriate to say that living counts 
for more than talk, yet the right kind of living 
must be stimulated in some way. It must be 
that in the higher, broader, truer sense we are 
required to help make such conditions as will de- 
velop the right kind of feeling, intelligent thought, 
and true ideas that may be lived “on earth, as 
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they are in heaven.” In an ethical, moral, spiritual 
sense we come to be made up largely of what we 
learn of and from each other, but not wholly; and 
every well-intended suggestion for helpfulness 
should liberate rather than enslave. 


MATERIALS FOR FIRST-DAY SCHOOL. 
CLASSES OF FROM 16 TO 18 YEARS OF AGE. 
The secretary has been requested to make a 
direct answer to the question, “What material 
and what methods would thee use in teaching 
a First-day School Class of pupils from 16 
to 18 years of age?’ Evidently no _ gen- 
eralities are desired, but specific information. 
The most direct answer which the writer 
feels able to make involves substituting the 
word try for use in the question. Since what she 
would eventually use, might depend upon the re- 
sults shown by a number of unsuccessful trials. 
Local conditions, the general educational develop- 
ment of the group, specific instruction previously 
received in the First-day school, the line of interest 
most strongly marked in the leading spirits of the 
class, the temperament and qualification of the 
teacher are all factors in determining what ma- 
terial and methods may be most hopefully tried. 
If there is reasonable ground for hope that in- 
terest can be developed in the study of the Bible, I 
would use that as the basis of work, taking care 
that it be approached not from the standpoint of 
historic fact or literary criticism nor emasculated 
moral platitudes, but from the point of view of dis. 
covering its real connection with the present day 
life of men. Both the life of Jesus and the life of 
Paul offer suitable materials for study. If our 
own series of Lesson Leaves are depended upon, 
last year’s series on the Life of Paul will often 
prove acceptable. If the class to be dealt with is 
somewhat immature for the age mentioned our 
Ethical Lessons from the Life of Jesus may prove 
a better basis. These leaves were written for 
younger classes but the satisfaction reported by 
some teachers of older boys and girls in their use 
is a practical fact not to be overlooked. If the 
teacher feels able to lead the class without lesson 
leaves, as I hope many will learn to do, I would 
not hesitate to base the work on Gladden’s “Who 
Wrote the Bible?” for a class of mentally well 
developed boys, or on Rhees’ ‘‘Life of Jesus.’’ These 
are not text-books and contain no ready to use 
class material. They should be relied upon only 
for guidance and information upon the subjec! 
under consideration and will only be useful if at 
least a portion of the class put some effort upon 
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preparation. The Bible itself may be depended 
upon as a text-book if adequate explanatory 
material is available. If this is used the 
order of study previously quoted in these 
columns is important, viz.: attention, first, 
to the text to discover its meaning by care- 
ful reading; second, investigation to dis- 
cover the meaning of terms, customs, etc. (here 
reference material comes in); third, interpreta- 
tion of the meaning; fourth, application of the 
truth which the section duly interpreted conveys. 
Interest is lost by leaving out any of these pro- 
cesses, especially is it unprofitable to make appli- 
cation of a half interpreted lesson. This we have 
written before but there are readers who have 
forgotten it. 

If it seems best to try other material than the 
sible for classes, our graded course offers a syl- 
labus of studies in Practical Philanthropy, which 
under the direction of a teacher familiar with the 
philanthropic outlook, or willing to become so, is 
very valuable. It is of no use for teachers who 
are unfamiliar with the problems therein treated 
to try this line of teaching as the material is of- 
fered in outline only. It is not, however, neces- 
sary for the class to follow out every topic sug- 
gested. The teacher may select from the outline 
such subjects as she can handle and thinks will 
interest the class. Studies in present day prob- 
lems are especially likely to be appealing to young 
men. For those desiring definitely worked out 
lessons the issue of lesson leaves for the present 
year dealing with Land, Transportation and Civic 
Questions may be hopefully tried. The committee 
is issuing them because we believe they will meet 
a practical need in the schools. 

If the class in question is largely made up of 
Friends who understand imperfectly both our 
foundation principles and our methods of business 
procedure, a very suitable study is that of Doc- 
trine and Discipline in the Society of Friends. A 
syllabus dealing with this subject has been pub- 
lished in our graded course which is an adequate 
guide for teachers grounded in the faith of the So- 
ciety and familiar with its manner of transacting 
business. Like the other syllabus it is useless to 
those who want the free-from-work kind of help. 
Our friend, Henry W. Wilbur also, sometime since 
prepared a group of studies in Doctrine and Dis- 
cipline which may be procured from Walter H. 
Jenkins. 

Selections from the works of Edward Grubb, 
John William Graham, Rufus M. Jones, and Caro- 
line Stephens are readily available as helps in a 
class going into the meaning of Quakerism. 

A second paper will deal with methods of ‘con- 
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ducting a class of the ages under consideration. 
A wise selection of material is of the greatest im- 
portance. The teacher should not be led into tak- 
ing up a line of study in which she is not herself 
interested, and prepared, or determined upon mak- 
ing good any deficiencies in preparation that may 
exist. The hope of success with the class is vested 
in the teacher’s ability to lead and inspire. . This 
ability is not coexistent with wide knowledge of 
the subject, but rarely exists separate from an 
enthusiastic familiarity with certain phases of it. 
The perplexed teacher should ask herself the ques- 
tion, ‘Am I most interested and capable of teach- 
ing a class in the Bible, Practical Philanthropy, 
Present Day Problems, or Quakerism itself?” Sec- 
ondly, “Which of these lines of study will probably 
appeal most to the particular class I have in 
mind?” Thirdly, “If the apparent interest of the 
class swings away from my preference, as a 
teacher, can I interest myself thoroughly in the 
work they will probably prefer?” Having cleared 
up her mind by this examination of conditions she 
may select her material to try. If failure to secure 
the desired results seems imminent, she must.care- 
fully scrutinize the group of pedagogic M’s and 
decides whether mind, method, or material is re- 
sponsible for disappointment. Should the respon- 
sibility be placed on the latter, the material should 
without doubt be changed and another trial made. 
JANE P. RUSHMORE. 


Morals and religion are continuous. They are 
also interpenetrating. That is, religion does not 
first begin where morals leave off; the two are 
not juxtaposed, as two boards might be laid end 
to end. Rather, there is a religious aspect to 
the whole search for the good, and there is a 
moral aspect to the whole of religious aspiration. 
A dividing line cannot be so drawn between 
morals and religion as to separate them, but only 
to simplify our discourse within certain never- 
completely-defined limits. When we speak of the 
moral life, we have in mind the good in certain 
relatively simple forms which we do not think 
of as complete, or unified, or eternal. By morals 
we mean, for example, such relations between 
men as honesty, justice and kindness. These 
command us, whether or not we stop to think of 
their relation to a completed ideal of life. On 
the other hand, when our thought does move for- 
ward toward such a complete ideal, it is religion 
or a religious object that we are thinking about, 
however we name it. 

—George Albert Coe in Religious Education. 
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THE OPEN VISION. 


“And the word of the Lord was precious in those 
days; there was no open vision.” This statement 
is recorded in the third verse of the first book of 
Samuel and seems to be typical of the ideal which 
held together that wonderful race of people, who 
preserved through so many adverse circumstances 
and often amid a most uncongenial environment, 
the ideal of the open vision—the direct seeing of 
the things of the Great Father Spirit. 

Christ, the King of the Jews, the perfect ex- 
ample of Divinity in man, was the complete revela- 
tion of the “Open Life’”—more than a vision. He 
was in his day and is in our to-day the revelation 
of the complete thought that the “open vision” is 
within the reach of us all—near enough, sufficient 
enough to make us realize that the Kingdom of 
God is within us. 

This is the platform on which Friends stand 
as an independent organization in the Christian 
world to-day. Not that other organizations do 
not have the same feeling in part, not that Friends 
have any especial claim to the monopoly of such 
a platform, but it is recognized that the ideal on 
which our organization is based and the au- 
thority for the conduct of our religious meetings 
is founded on the “Open Vision.” We hear on 
many sides to-day, “The spoken word of the min- 
ister is essential to the healthy maintenance of 
our meeting. If such is not local let us import the 
same.” Small meetings and large meetings, at- 
tention! Are these the days of the open vision 
for the few or the many? 

ELLIS W. BACON. 


Talk about those subjects you have had long on 
your mind, and listen to what others say about 
subjects you have studied but recently. Knowl- 
edge and timber shouldn’t be much used until they 
are well seasoned. —O. W. Holmes. 
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J. W. GRAHAM ON WAR. 
[From The Friend (London).] 

In the series of articles which closes this week 
[issue of The Friend for First month 28th] on the 
nature of War, our friend, John William Graham, 
has dealt with the subject from various points of 
view. We have seen it in its beginnings, when 
man, like Nature “red in tooth and claw,” made a 
certain kind of progress by means of the sword. 
We have had traced for us the upbuilding of great 
nations through the instrumentality of war. And 
we have seen the other side of war, how it favors 
autocracy and is against democracy. Its influence 
on national character, working against the exer- 
cise of the reasoning faculty, and diverting atten- 
tion from the means of social progress, has been 
dwelt upon. To-day the pertinent question is 
raised, “Are the times ripe for Peace?” The 
average man says, No. Leading statesmen every- 
where say, No, if it means that the time has come 
to disarm and to trust the public sense of justice 
and right among the nations. Yet we believe that 
the peoples are called to answer, Yes, and to take 
active steps for the establishment of universally 
recognized law among the nations. 


SLAVE MADE COCOA. 

For four months there have been in this country 
Joseph Burtt and his wife, as representatives of 
the “Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection So- 
ciety of Great Britain.” Their mission here has 
been to interest the Government and people of the 
United States in the suppression of slavery, as it 
exists on the cocoa plantations of the Portuguese 
Islands of San Thomé, and Principe. It is esti- 
mated that one-fifth of the world’s supply of cocoa 
comes from these two islands, where slave labor 
is employed. The slaves are obtained from the 
Portuguese Colony of Angola, situated in South- 
west Africa. 

At the request of the Cadbury Brothers, of Bir- 
mingham, J. S. Fry and Sons, of Bristol, and 
Rowntree and Co., of York, and Stollworck Bros., 
of Cologne, all large cocoa manufacturers, Joseph 
Burtt visited these islands, as well as Angola, and 
made a thorough investigation. He was accom- 
panied by Dr. W. Claude Horton on the inland 
journey in Angola, a distance of about 1,000 miles 
and occupying about four months of time. His re 
port to the Society and cocoa manufacturers fully 
confirmed the reports of the cruelties practiced by 
the slave traders and the use of the slave labor on 
the cocoa plantations. 

There are about 35,000 employed on these isl- 
ands, and the death rate is such that it takes from 
four thousand to five thousand annually to keep 
up an adequate labor supply. 
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They are brought hundreds of miles, from the 
Central Regions of Africa, and are obtained by 
yarious means. Some are sold by fellow-villagers 
for debt, some are given up on accusations of 
witchcraft, some captured through feuds and vil- 
lage raids, or through trickery, and many are 
taken by caravans, Portuguese and native, who 
exchange guns for slaves, one gun with ammuni- 
tion readily purchasing twenty slaves. The price 
paid by the planters is from $125 to $200 per 
head. The report concludes with these words: 

“At present thousands of black men and wo- 
men are, against their will, and often under cir- 
cumstances of great cruelty, taken every day from 
their homes and transported across the sea to work 
on unhealthy islands from which they never re- 
turn. If this is not slavery, I know of no word in 
the English language which correctly character- 
izes it.” 

Knowledge of the conditions being thus brought 
to the attention of the British manufacturers and 
people, they have ceased to purchase the cocoa 
from San Thomé and Principe, the result of 
which has been to throw the cocoa from these 
islands on the American market. Joseph Burtt, 
while here, saw many of our cocoa manufacturers 
and some of the largest ones promised to cease pur- 
chasing the product of slave labor. He also saw 
the President, Secretary of State and several mem- 
bers of Congress, from whom he received sym- 
pathy. At the President’s suggestion, William W. 
Cocks introduced the appended resolution. I 
trust that Friends will send memorials to their 
representatives in the House and Senate, urging 
them to support it. This should be done, not only 
by individuals, but by Monthly Meetings and Rep- 
resentative and Philanthropic Committees. 

In sending petitions refer to “House Joint Reso- 
lution 137,” authorizing the President to prevent 
the entering into the United States of slave-made 
cocoa. The resolution in full is as follows: 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
yress assembled, That the President be, and he 
hereby is, authorized to forbid by proclamation the 
entry of cocoa into the United States or her pos- 
sessions, when it is shown to his satisfaction that 
the same is the product of slave labor.” 

New York. JOHN W. HUTCHINSON. 


Every real thought on every real subject knocks 
the wind out of somebody or other. As soon as 
his breath comes back, he very probably begins to 
expend it in hard words. These are the best evi- 
dence a man can have that he has said something 
it was time to say. —O. W. Holmes. 








| PUBLIC PLAYGROUND SET APART BY 


FLUSHING FRIENDS. 

Flushing Monthly Meeting, at its last business 
meeting, decided to set apart a piece of its land 
near the meeting house on Broadway, near Main 
Street, for a public playground for children. The 
piece contains about half an acre and has on it 
some fine old shade trees. It is in an angle 100 
feet from the street. A committee of Flushing 
people, most of them not members of the Society, 
have undertaken the task of equipping and run- 
ning the ground on the most advanced lines and 
expect to employ both a man and a woman as 
directors, and to keep it running spring, summer 
and fall. There will be swings, slides, benches, 
tables, sand boxes, a basket-ball field and a wading 
pool, besides a number of garden plots 4 x 8 feet. 


FRIENDS IN BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 

Friends in England during the last fifty years 
have taken a much more active part in govern- 
mental affairs than Friends in the United States. 
From the British Friend and The Friend (Lon- 
don) we glean the following concerning their 
services as members of the English Parliament. 

Before the Dissolution, the Parliament con- 
tained nine members of the Society, all but one 
of whom for re-election. Besides these, 
seven other Friends offered themselves. Five of 
the former members were re-elected and two of 
the new candidates, so that there are seven 
Friends in the present Parliament. The dean 
cf this group is John Howard Ellis, who is now 
serving his twenty-fifth year, and has sat for 
the same constituency during all of this time; he 
has had to fight for his seat at every one of the 
seven general elections during this period, and at 
each of these contests he has had a different op- 
ponent; this experience has been duplicated by 
only three other members of the new House of 
Commons. 

Two of those defeated were members of the 
Pease family—one the Chief Liberal Whip, and 
the other a Conservative Whip, and Parliament 
opened for the first time in fifty-three years with- 
out a Friend of that name. The first Friend to 
sit in Parliament was the grandfather of these 
two, Joseph Pease, who represented South Dur- 
ham from 1832 to 1841. From 1895 to 1902 
there were four Peases in Parliament. 

Four of the Friends who stood for this Parlia- 
ment were members of one meeting, Westminster 
and Longford. Another unusual circumstance 
vas the election on the same day for the first time 
of two brothers-in-law, T. Edmund Harvey for 
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West Leeds, and Arnold S. Rowntree for York. 
1. E. Harvey succeeds Herbert J. Gladstone, and 
polled 711 more votes than did the latter in 1906. 

John Emmott Barlow entered Parliament in 
1892 and was created a baronet in 1907. His 
brother, Percy Barlow, was one of those who 
lost his seat. John W. Wilson, brother of the 
Clerk of London Yearly Meeting, was first elected 
in 1895. F. Leverton Harris is the only Friend 
who sits on the Conservative side of the House; 
he was a member of Mr. Chamberlain’s Tariff 
Commission. 

English Friends rejoice that Joseph Allen 
Baker is again returned for East Finsbury, be- 
cause of his active and successful efforts in the 
promotion of Anglo-German Friendship. His 
initiative in the organization of the visit of Ger- 
man pastors and the return visit from England, 
as well as his notice of motion for the reduction 
of Navy Estimates last year, are proofs of his 
strong sympathy with Peace. 

The brothers-in-law already mentioned are 
spoken of as representatives of Young Quaker- 
dom. T. E. Harvey, as Warden of Toynbee Hall 
since 1906, has been brought into close touch with 
the problem of Poverty; as a member of the Lon- 
don County Council for three years, he interested 
himself in its educational work. Arnold S. Rown- 


tree, as Honorary Secretary of the National 
Council of Adult School Unions, and as a vigorous 
Adult School worker, is familiar with present- 
day aspects of life. 


CENTRE QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Centre Quarterly Meeting was held -at Union- 
ville, Centre Co., Pa., on Second month 19th to 
21st. Owing to sickness in some neighborhoods 
and the inclement weather the subordinate meet- 
ings were not so largely represented as usual. We 
were, however, greatly favored on this occasion 
by the presence of Dr. O. Edward Janney and 
Seneca P. and Rebecca J. Broomell, of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Committee. A cordial 
welcome was extended to these faithful servants of 
the Master by the Quarterly Meeting, as well as to 
the neighborhood people who meet with us on these 
occasions. 

Centre First-day School Association met on Sev- 
enth-day, the 19th, at 2 p.m. Routine business of 
the Association was transacted, and excellent se- 
lections read. The subject for discussion was, 
“Should method or no method be practised in our 
exercises?” The discussion ran strongly in favor 
of systematic work in First-day schools as well as 
in secular schools, or any other business undertak- 
ing. One school reported very satisfactory re- 


sults with the International Lesson Leaves. 

The meeting for Ministers and Elders convened 
at 3.30 p. m. on Seventh-day. There were two 
meetings on First-day, at10a.m.and3 p.m. The 
vocal messages of our visiting friends upon these 
occasions were heard with earnest and warm ap- 
preciation by well-filled houses. In the after- 
noon meeting the value of the religious life was 
strongly presented. Also a special address to the 
boys, a large number being present, paying clos- 
est attention. 

The business meeting convened at 10 a. m., Sec- 
ond-day, one-half hour being devotional meeting. 
The three queries were read and answered in this 
meeting. 

Upon the request of Centre Monthly Meeting, 
the hour for convening the Quarterly Meeting on 
Second-day in Ninth month was changed to 9.30 
a. m., the meeting hour remaining at 10 a. m. at 
all other times and places. This Quarterly Meet- 
ing reports to the Yearly Meeting, therefore has 
more business: than others. Desirable trains that 
convey representatives and others from _ the 
subordinate meetings to their homes the same day, 
pass Port Matilda Station, two miles from the 
meeting house, very soon after the noon hour. The 
change to the earlier hour is to avoid the tendency) 
to hurry the meeting business, as well as the con- 
fusion sometimes attending getting friends to these 
trains. I. U. 


DUANESBURG HALF-YEARLY MEETING. 

Duanesburg Half-Yearly Meeting was held in 
Albany, N. Y., on the 20th and 21st of Second 
month. First-day morning was bright and cheery 
and not too cold. About 50 Friends and Friendly 
people gathered at the Plain Street Meeting 
House at the usual hour. La Vergne F. Gardner 
was with us and led his hearers along a line of 
thought in relation to the proper development of 
the physical and intellectual part of our nature, the 
building of right character, and along with these 
the gradual perception of something better and 
higher, the needs and longings of the soul-life. 

He said in part, “The atmosphere we breathe 
that sustains all life, is not visible to our senses, 
neither is the silent working of the Christ spirit in 
us, which is the Father manifesting Himself unto 
us. Jesus said, ‘I am the way, the truth and the 
life, and no man cometh unto the Father but by 
me.’ Philip said, ‘Show us the Father and it 
sufficeth us.’ The answer was, ‘If ye ‘have seen 
me, ye have seen the Father. I am in the Father 
and the Father in me.’ And then he taught his 
disciples, that they, too, must come into the same 
conditions to become so imbued with the Divine 
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spirit that they too could do the Father’s work. 
He made it very plain, that this is what is required 
of humanity to-day; to so co-operate with the 
Divine forces all about us, that we shall dwell in 
Him and He in us, not only for our own spiritual 
development, but the Christ spirit in us shall draw 
others to know and see the Father.” 

The very close attention in the meeting and the 
little gatherings of eager questioners at the close, 
gave evidence that the seed had fallen in good 
ground. 

On Second-day morning a small company as- 
sembled for worship and the business of the meet- 
ing. Friend Gardner again spoke to the needs of 
the little group of earnest Friends, assuring us 
that no seed of the Divine life is ever lost, and 
while we deplore the lack of numbers in our 
smaller meetings, yet it is our privilege to press 
on. These seeming obstacles may. be the incen- 
tive to greater zeal and a more thorough dedica- 
tion to the service of Truth. His words of cheer 
and comfort sank deep in our hearts as we turned 
to the business, which was concluded in unity of 
spirit and much expression of love and thankful- 
ness for the gospel, labor and social mingling of 
our Friend La Vergne F. Gardner. 

The meeting adjourned to meet in Eighth month, 
at Quaker Street, N. Y. N. J. H. 


SAMUEL LESTER. 

One sweet September day I drove twenty miles 
to visit Samuel Lester, who, like myself, was liv- 
ing an isolated Friend. By message, he had asked 
me for this visit, and I gave it as my duty bound 
up in love. Samuel said he realized that his 
time would soon be called and expressed a desire 
that some of his Quaker beliefs would be pro- 
nounced from the lips of his own Society people 
when his body was being laid away. 

He died February 3, 1910, and I was promptly 
notified. The early hour on funeral day and 
other reasons made matters difficult for me to 
go. I am not called a minister, and the notice 
simply means a “Father’s” request. 

I frequently say words in memory of passing 
comrades in Grand Army Hall and at soldier 
graves, but during the funeral hour on Lester 
Sabbath day I preached a funeral sermon in my 
mind which possibly would have been verbally 
spoken at the proper place and proper time. The 
thoughts as I remember them are these: 

“The atmosphere around is one of solemnity, 
but not necessarily one of sadness. Our friend 
has cheerfully served his full measure of time; 
he has done good work, and only quit when the 
sun went down. His hours of work were not 
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governed by labor unions, but by the require- 
ment of the Master Divine. He paid in full the 
obligations of a good citizen, which is certainly 
a good qualification of a Christian. He has done 
his work well, he is entitled to his rest—then why 
should we be sad? 

“Samuel believed in the same God as all other 
religious denominations, and believed in all good 
men who work up in line with their professions; 
and for him the heart-felt silent manifestations 
were more essential to the saving grace some- 
times than the voice of the spoken word. Samuel 
lived a life in a way that he believed would be 
acceptable without need of telling the world that 
it would surely save him, but he had that honest 
belief. 

“IT may tell you here to-day that I will return 
to my Sterling home to-night and may miss my 
guess. If any one here should tell me they would 
live to hear the clock strike the next hour, I must 
tell them that they don’t know. We can always 
do the best for the next world by doing all we 
can for good in this world. 

“At my last visit with ‘Uncle Sammy,’ we 
talked on these lines, after rambling over inter- 
ests of farm work. He spoke of the necessity of 
selecting seed corn early before the frost to in- 
sure a test of 100 per cent., although he did not 
expect to see the next crop harvested, and this 
largely represented his religion.” 

Sterling, Ill. GEO. D. JOHN. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

HOCKESSIN, DEL.—The Association met at the 
home of Dr. Taylor S. Mitchell on First-day after- 
noon, Second month 27th. Henry Mitchell read 
the second chapter of Romans. Sara J. Mitchell 
read a paper she had prepared on “The Ministry 
ef Friends.” Lillian C. Mitchell read a paper 
written by Jesse H. Holmes, entitled “Unity in 
our Meetings.” Ida Pyle read an article on 
“Character,” and Mary M. Mitchell read the paper 
she had written on the History of Hockessin 
Meeting House. After roll call and silence, ad- 
journed to meet in the meeting house, Third month 
27th. ELLEN H. MITCHELL, Sec. 

MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Association met Second 
month 21st, at the home of Frank and Laura 
Bowne. The president read a portion of the fifth 
chapter of St. Matthew. Twenty-five members 
responded at roll call and we were pleased to add 
two more names to our list. Mary A. Harvey read 
a paper in answer to the question, “In what ways 
was Washington the Father of his country and has 
his service been over-estimated?” Hannah W. 
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Black gave a magazine article entitled “An Anti- 
quated Ideal.” In the absence of Herbert Deacon 
current topics were supplied by Sarah Lippincott. 


Two voluntary recitations which were much en- 


joyed followed, one by Walter Bowne and the 
other by Calvin Lippincott. The meeting ad- 
journed to meet at the home of Thomas 8. Gibbs, 
Third month 24th. 
ANNA C. Scott, Sec. 
HOPEWELL, VA.—The Association met Second 
month 27th, and was opened by the vice-president, 
Daniel W. Lupton, reading the 125th Pslam. D. 
Arthur Robinson read from “‘“Moses—the Hebrew 
Lawgiver.” Susan T. Pidgeon gave an interesting 
collection of Current Topics which brought out 
some pertinent remarks. Mary S. Lupton read a 
short voluntary. The committee on Public 
Schools reported that nothing had been done owing 
to the illness of the chairman. 
GRACE CLEVENGER, Secretary. 
LONDON GROVE, PA.—The Association met on 
First-day afternoon, Second month 27th, at the 
home of Augustus and Mary J. Brosius. Portions 
of the chapters on “The Friends of God,” by Rufus 
M. Jones, were read by Thomas L. Passmore and 
Florence R. Baker. After a few remarks from 
some of the members relating to the above sub- 
ject and the reading of extracts from reports of 
the results of the Juvenile Court, by Mary V. 
Baldwin, the meeting adjourned to meet with 
Francis and Margaret Hicks in Third month. 
ELLEN H. R. WALTON, Sec. 
PLYMOUTH MEETING, PA.—The regular meeting 
of the Plymouth Friends’ Association was held in 
the school house, Second month 25th. The president 
being absent, the Association appointed Benjamin 
Smith to act in his place. Mary Truman was ap- 
pointed reviewer for the evening; she took up 
“Wordsworth and His Times.” Her assistants were 
Benjamin Smith, Elizabeth Jones, Lillie P. Wet 
ster and Helen C. Livezey, who read some of 
Wordsworth’s poems. This was followed by a dis- 
cussion in which nearly all partook. The rest of 
the evening was spent socially. Meeting adjourned 
to Third month 25th. The poet under considera- 
tion will be “Coleridge,” which has been assigned 
to Benjamin Smith. 
ESTHER J. WEBSTER, Sec. 
HoRSsHAM, PA.—The Association met Second 
month 28th. Susan H. Jarrett read the 11th chap- 
ter of Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews. Lydia Parry 
continued the reading from John Woolman’s Jour- 
nal. Ganor Jarrett recited “Like George Wash- 
ington,” and Albert Hollingsworth, “Nobility.” 
Sarah Jarrett read a selection from a paper given 
at the Toronto Conference. It asked us “‘Whether 
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we considered our opportunities?” Under Cur- 
rent Topics Martha Jarrett spoke of the “Car 
Strike,” and the celebration of Washington’s Birth. 
day by the University of Pennsylvania. A paper 
on the “Life of Longfellow” was given by Pauline 
Eves. She gave us the life of the poet through 
his works. The following officers were appointed 
to serve the remaining four months: President, 
Howard H. Comly; vice-president, J. Walter 
Green ; secretary, Martha C. Wood; executive com- 
mittee, Wm. Penrose, Sr., Henrietta Kinsey, Annie 
R. Comly, Jacob Comly, J. Walter Green, Elizabeth 
Comly. After many beautiful quotations from 
Longfellow, the meeting adjourned to meet Third 
month 27th. 

SETH T. WALTON, Pres. 

FLORENCE J. WILLIAMS, Sec. 

CHAPPAQUA, N. Y.—The Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation held its regular monthly meeting the after- 
noon of the 6th, in the Meeting House. The presi- 
cent, Ralph H. Sutton, opened the meeting by 
reading a chapter from the Bible. Henry Place 
gave the Current Events for the past month. 
Antoinette Washburn read a paper on “Home 
Influence.’’ Cornelia Macy read a paper con- 
trasting the home influence of the rich and the 
poor. Warren Laity and Anna May Hallock gave 
selections on the same subjects. Ralph H. Sutton 
read a paper on the habits of birds and smal! 
animals. After remarks on these subjects the 
meeting adopted for the next meeting (Fourth 
month 3rd) the subject of Peace. 

MICKELTON, N. J.—The Association was open- 
ed by Gideon Peaslee, our presiding officer. We 
then had the following program: Reading from 
Isaac T. Hopper, by Bessie V. Odgen; reading 
‘rom Penn and Religious Liberty, by Annie C. 
3radshaw; an article read by Mary J. Heritage 
on “Situations in the Far Eastern Countries”; 
reading, an ‘‘Arab’s Farewell to his Steed,’’ by 
Carroll Haines. Selections from Lalla Rookh, by 
Alice C. Brown; recitation by Nellie John, from 
tudyard Kipling; Current Events, Benj. Herit- 
age; reading, ‘“‘The Belief of a Friend,” by Ed- 
win A. Holmes. CorA D. HERITAGE, Sec. 


BIRTHS. 


AMBLER.—In Philadelphia, Pa., Second month 4th, 
1910, to Clyde D. and Alice Bicknell Ambler, a son, whose 
name is Thomas Roland Ambler. 

GRIEST.—At Fishertown, Pa., Second month Ist, 1910, 
to Eli L. and Maria J. Griest, a son, named Thomas Eli. 

McCORD.—At 1859 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Second month 17th, 1910, to William Rufus and Hilma 


Kindlund McCord, a son, whose name is Willet Gustaf 
McCord. 
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SUPLEE.—At Lansdowne, Pa., on Third month Ist, 
1910, to Frederick Paxson and Susan Sheppard Suplee, a 
son, who is named Edward Betts Suplee. 







MARRIAGES. 
\SHELMAN—SCOTT.—At the Meeting House, 35th 
Street and Lancaster Avenue, on First month Ist, 1910, 




















Samuel Fries Ashelman, of Port Carbon, Pa., and Anna 
Eliza Scott, daughter of Thomas Scott, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

HAINES—UNDERWOOD.—On Second month 12th, 
1910, by Friends’ ceremony, Corwin Haines, of near Wil- 
mington, Ohio, and Jane Eva Underwood, daughter of 
Matilda J. and the late Zephaniah Underwood, of near 
Harveysburg, Ohio. 

SHOE MAKER—WILDMAN.—At the home of the 
bride’s parents, Cornwells, Pa., under the care of By- 
berry Monthly Meeting, Second month 24th, 1910, at 6.30 
p. m., Emma Comly Wildman, daughter of George Knorr 
and Rachel Comly Wildman and Ellwood Paul Shoemaker, 
son of Linford A. and the late Mary H. Shoemaker, of 
Torresdale, Pa. 

UNDERWOOD—WILLIAMS.—At the home of the 
bride’s parents, Dr. A. J. and Eliza Williams, of Wilming- 
ton, Ohio, Second month 19th, 1910, Zephaniah Underwood. 
of near Harveysburg, Ohio, and Roxie Dale Williams. 
















DEATHS. 


BARNES.—tThe age of Susan Jane Barnes, notice of 
whose death was published in this column last week, was 
58 years, not 68. 

BORTON.—At Crosswicks, N. J., Second month 24th, 
1910, Hannah Borton, widow of Samuel N. Borton, in her 
83rd year. 

This dear Friend followed closely the Father’s call that 
took her two brothers and a sister-in-law, she being the 
last to survive of the six children of John and Ann Buzby. 
An earnest, faithful Friend, ever mindful of the “still smal! 
voice” that guided her daily life. The closing years of 
her life were devoted to the running of the Arborton at 
Ocean Grove, N. J., with the assistance of her two daugh- 
ters, where she will be greatly missed. 

BORTON.—After a lingering illness, Sarah A. Haines, 
wife of David Borton, aged 69 years. Funeral from her 
late home, Mullica Hill, N. J. Interment in Friends’ 
Cemetery. 

BUZBY.—At Allentown, N. J., Eleventh month Ist, 
1909, George R. Buzby, in his 77th year. 

BUZBY.—At Moorestown, N. J., Twelfth month 29th, 
1909, John Buzby, in his 91st year. 

BUZBY.—At Crosswicks, N. J., First month 7th, 1910, 
Elizabeth A., widow of Josiah Buzby, in her 79th year. 

COPPERTHWAIT.—At Bridgeboro, N. J., Second 
month 21st, 1910, Abigail, wife of George Copperthwait, 
in her 78rd year. 


HAIGHT.—At his home, in Union, Ontario, on Second 


















and Sarah G. Haight, in his 79th year. 

Although not a member with Friends, he requested Sam- 
uel P. Zavitz to attend the funeral and have it conducted 
in the Friendly way, which request was complied with on 
Second month 21st. Interment in St. Thomas Cemetery. 







month 18th, 1910, Isaac Haight, son of the late James | 
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SATTERTHWAITE.—At his home, Bridgetown, Pa.. on 
First-day, Second month 27th, 1910, of typhoid fever, Wil- 
liam Satterthwaite, aged 43 years. 

The Newtown Enterprise says: “He had been confined 
to his bed for about twelve days, his sickness from the be- 
ginning having been of a very serious type. His death 
was attended by particularly sad circumstances, for at 
the time his wife and also his mother, were lying very ill 
with the same disease, and his younger son, Milton, had 
contracted the complaint. The older son, Amos, remains 
in good health. 

“Deceased was the son of Amos and Elizabeth S. Sat- 
terthwaite, and had since his marriage seventeen years 
ago lived on the home farm. He was an energetic, hard- 
working farmer, much esteemed in the community and his 
death is deeply regretted by a large circle of friends. The 
funeral, held in Middletown Friends’ Meeting House, on 
Fourth-day afternoon, was largely attended by sympathiz- 
ing relatives and friends, and a solemnity, most marked, 
pervaded the gathering. The ministers who felt called 
upon to speak on the occasion were Evan T. Worthington, 
Sarah T. Linvill, Nathaniel Richardson and Mary Anna 
Webster. Sarah T. Linvill also appeared in supplication.” 

SMEDLEY.—At her home, in Wilmington, Del., Second 
month 27th, 1910, Rowena Bartram Smedley, aged 22 years. 
She was the daughter of Benjamin Kent and the late 
Mary Bartram Smedley. 

Although taken from our earthly vision, she is one that 
will always remain in our thoughts. Such a beautiful 
character as hers cannot pass away without leaving the 
world better. Her sweet and patient spirit was an uplift 
to her family and her tender love for all endeared her to 
many. When the dear ones that are left behind step beyond 
the threshold may she welcome them with that same 
sweet smile that was hers until the last. M. P. W. 


ZAVITZ.—At the home of her son, Jonah D. Zavitz, 
Coldstream, Ontario, Canada, Sarah E., beloved wife of 
Isaac Zavitz, on Second month 6th, 1910, aged 80 years 
and one month. She was a life-long member with Friends, 
and for many years an Elder of Lobo Monthly Meeting. 

Sarah E. Zavitz was born near Plainfield, N. J., and was 
a daughter of Moses and Mercy (Pound) Vail. She re- 
moved with her parents to Western New York where she 
lived until her marriage in 1853, removing then to Lobo, 
Ontario, where she lived with her husband for more than 
57 years. 

She was the mother of three sons and three daughters, 
five of whom, and her husband are still living. She was 
a regular attender of meetings when able, and her ex- 
emplary life was ever a worthy example. 




































NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Hiram Blackburn, of Fishertown, Pa., was one of the 
yidest subscribers of Friends’ Intelligencer. A note from 
his daughter states that he first subscribed for it in 1852 and 
thoroughly enjoyed it up to the time of his death. 


T. E. Scott writes concerning the report of the White 
Water Centennial, held at Richmond, Ind.: “Any one in- 
terested in Friends’ doings will feel paid to get it and 
read the principal papers and addresses presented at that 
series of meetings. I am sure that many of the younger 
people will get a clearer light and idea of some things than 
they have previously had, and even some of the older 
ones will find suggestions of value to them.” 
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The “Female Association for Relief of the Sick and | 
Infirm Poor with Clothing, etc.,”” which meets regularly dur- 
ing the winter in one of the rooms of Race Street Meeting 
House, Philadelphia, adopted the following minute at its 


meeting, Third month 6th: 
At this closing meeting of the season of 1910 we again 
express our thankfulness in having been permitted to 


gather together. The severity of the weather has made 
our meetings a little smaller than usual, but the interest 
has been great; and while death has removed some of our 
active members, yet the prospects for the future useful- 
ness of the Association have been greatly strengthened 
by the addition of some who represent the third and fourth 
generations of workers with us. 

There have been purchased goods costing $872.58, from 
which 3,409 garments were prepared for this winter’s dis- 
tributions, and $748.76 have been paid for the making of a 
portion of them. With the earnest desire that we may 
be permitted to renew our labors next season, we ad- 
journ to meet at the usual time, the first Seventh-day in 
1911. 


A personal letter from Abby D. Munro tells of deep 
affliction that has recently come to her. On Seventh-day, 
the 26th, her youngest brother died. On Second-day his 
wife pasesd away. They both died at the hospital and 
there was a double funeral at their own home. The wife 
was ill first at the hospital. She did not know her hus- 

there until it was decided that he could not 
She was then wheeled to his bed-side. He knew 
a ME. S. 


band was 
recover. 
her and bid her good-bye. 


A report of Chappaqua Young Friends’ Association ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. This meeting completed the 
second year of the Association. The attendance at the 
meetings has been very encouraging. 


Clara B. Miller, of Media, Pa., after expressing ap- 
proval of “The Belief of a Friend” in the Intelligencer of 
Second month 26th, says that she has often heard some- 
thing like this: “I don’t believe much in anything; I am 
more of a Friend than anything else.” She adds: “To 
me the belief of Friends exacts from each one of us a 
constant reckoning as to whether we are so truly ‘mind- 
ing the light’ that it becomes a ‘never-failing guide’ to our 


,” 


steps and an ever-shining ‘lamp to our path. 


Nebraska Half-Yearly Meeting will be held in Grand 
Army Hall, 12th and N Streets, Lincoln, Neb., on Second- 
day, Fourth month 4th. The Ministers and Elders will 
meet the Seventh-day preceding, at 2 p.m. On First-day, 
the third, a meeting for worship will be held at 11 a. m. 
The members there earnestly hope that some Friends 
will feel drawn to visit them at this time. 

Clinton N. Howard, of Rochester, N. Y., regarded as one 
of the ablest temperance speakers in the country, will 
speak in the Firemen’s Auditorium, Kennett Square, Pa., 
on First-day afternoon, Third month 20th, at two o’clock. 
All are invited. 


“The Place of Women in Political Life” will be publicly 
discussed by Earl Barnes, Third-day evening, the 29th, at 
eight o’clock, in the New Century Drawing Room, 124 
South 12th Street, Philadelphia. Every one interested in 
the welfare of womanhood is cordially invited to be present. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


Seventh-day evening, Second month 26th, ther 
ing no regular entertainments because of the post 
ment of the senior recital, a musical was given, as foll 
Piano solo, Ruth Chandlee; piano duet, Katharine Bx 
and Frances Smith; piano solo, Margaretta Packer; 
ing, “Poe’s Raven in the Elevator,” Eleanor G. Hirst: 
piano solo, Beatrix Moore; Violin solo, Caroline Hutton: 
song, “Alma Mater,” entire audience. 

At the regular meeting of the George School Science 
Club, held Second month 28th, Jennie Twining 
a talk on the work of the National Civic Association, 
Sarah Pusey also spoke on the “Preservation of Our 
Flowers.” 

There being no regular debate posted, the Ciceronian 
Society gave impromptu speeches at its meeting on Sixth- 
day evening. 

The question debated by the Union Society was “Re- 
solved, that the United States should adopt a postal 
ings bank.” On the affirmative were Whipple and Fo. 
on the negative, Griest and Bye. The judges decided in 
favor of the negative. 

On Seventh-day, the 26th, the Central High Schoo 
Philadelphia defeated the George School first team, 25 
to 20. The game was very close and exciting. The George 
School second team swamped the Central High second 39-12. 

Newtown Enterpris 


ga 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

On Sixth-day evening, Third month Fourth, the 
ond Annual Circus was held in the Men’s Gymnasium. In 
some respects this has been the biggest event of the y 
Over one thousand spectators witnessed the various pe! 
formances. Seating room for nine hundred people had 
been provided. After a fantastic opening and introduc- 
tory speech, the whole troop marched around the floor two 
or three times. The animals present were, a giraffe, 
monkey, bears, lion and leopard. Besides these were th 
customary number of clowns, Italians, Hebrews, Hay- 
seeds and the like. After this the members of the gym- 
nasium showed their skill in forming difficult 
pyramids and doing other “Gym. Frolics.” Then followed 
the wrestling bout, comic tumbling, a fencing exhibition 
and parallel and horizontal bar work. Roy Delaplaine 
then gave an exhibition of jumping in and out of barrels, 
followed by a boxing match between “Jeffries and John- 
son” (Buck and Messner). The circus ended by a “Battle 
Royal” (harmless, however,) by ten Freshmen. After 
the circus the minstrel show was held, in which many 
clever jokes and hits were gotten off. The gymnasium 
was beautifully decorated with Japanese lanterns hun 
over electric lights, which were strung from the sides of 
the gymnasium to the center of the roof and with hun 
dreds of flags and pennants. Walter Krider was manager 
and was ably assisted by Philip Sharples and others. The 
receipts will be given to the Athletic Association. 

On First-day, Third month sixth, Students’ meeting 
was held. Many of the students spoke. 

At a regular meeting of the Eunomian Literary So- 
ciety, last Second-day, Second month twenty-eighth, 
interesting and well prepared debate was given. Gurde! 
Jones and Laurence Sharples upheld the affirmative : 
of the question and Raymond Denworth and William Hoyt 
the negative. The question was, “Resolved, that the pol 
of the United States in the Philippines has not been to the 
best interests of the Philippinos.” The affirmative won. 
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CALENDAR 


—Orange Grove Meeting, Pdsadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day schoo] at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p.m. The best 
way to reach the Meeting House, 520 
Fast Orange Grove Ave., is by the N. 
Los Robles-Washington car line. 

—Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 
Pa. composed of Friends of all 
branches, at 119 S. Second Street, at 
10.30 a. m. every First-day. 

—Meeting in Pittsburgh, Pa., com- 
posed of Friends of all branches, in 
the College Club Rooms, Woman’s Ex- 
change Building, 300 Oliver Ave., ev- 
ery First-day at ll a.m. Adult School 
before meeting. 

Meeting in Newark, N. J., every 
First-day, of Friends of both 
at home of Geo. M. and 

ian Rogers Palmer, 7238 Clifton 

3.30 p. m., for a study of the 

of Paul, followed by devotional 
exercises. 

THIRD MONTH 12TH (7TH-DAY). 

New York Monthly Meeting, at 

15th St., New York, at 2.30 

Supper, 6 p. m._ Illustrated 

cture, “Housing of the Poor,” by 

Miss Gertrude Barnum, Social Secre- 

ry of the City and Suburban Homes 
Co., 7.30 p. m 

THIRD MONTH 18TH (1ST-DAY). 

At Race Street, Phila., Dr. 
\. Barton expects 

10.30 a. m. 

ion at the 


branches, 


George 
to attend meeting 
He will also open dis- 
After-meeting Confer- 
at 11.45, on the Vedic Religion. 
Burlington First-day School 
in Trenton, N. J., in Meeting 

e, corner Hanover and Montgom- 

y Sts. Address by Isabel G. Short- 
, Concordville, Pa. 
Meeting, 
ted by Joel Borton. 
West Philadelphia Meeting, 
and Lancaster 
ted by Rachel 


Abington 10.380 a. m., 


35th 
Ave., 11 a. m., vis- 
M. Lippincott. First- 
school and conference classes at 
, 
Practical Ways for Improving 
* City. Mrs. Imogene B. Oakley 
will speak at Unitarian Church, 2125 
Chestnut St., at 4.30 p. m. on A 
Cleaner and Quieter City. 
of a series of conferences under 
of the Association of Liberal 
ters of Philadelphia. 
THIRD MONTH 14TH (2ND-DAY). 
Baltimore Quarterly Meeting, in 
Baltimore, Md., at 10 a.m. Ministers 
and Elders the Seventh-day preced- 
ing at 3 p. m. Isaac Wilson will attend. 


This is one 
care 
Minis- 


THIRD MONTH 16TH (4TH-DAY). | 


-Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, at 
15th and Race Sts., at 7.30 p. m. 


THIRD MONTH 17TH (5TH-DAY). 
—Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting at 
Moorestown, N. J., at 10 a. m. Min- 
and Elders the day before at 

3 p. m. 
Green Street Monthly Meeting, at 
ith = Green Sts., 


79 


7.30 p. 
THIRD MONTH 18TH (cTH-DAY). 


—Meeting under care of German- 
town Y. F. A., in Meeting House on 
School House Lane, at 8 p. m. Ad- 
dress by Martha P. Falconer, Superin- 
tendent of the Girls’ House of Refuge, 
Phila. 

—Langhorne, Pa., Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, at the Sorosis Club House. 
Henry W. Wilbur will give an illus- 
trated lecture on his trip to England. 
THIRD MONTH 20TH (1ST-DAY). 

—Conference under care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting, in the Meeting 
House at West Chester, Pa., at 2.30 
p. m., to be addressed by Percival R. 
Roberts, of Wilmington, Del., on Pris- 
on Reform. 

—Meeting of Friends at 
Plains, N. Y., at home of 
Griffin, 39 S. Lex. Ave., at 11 a. m. 


—In Kennett Square, Pa., 


isters 


White 


scan 


ton N. Howard, of Rochester, N. Y. 


West Philadelphia Meeting, 35th | 


St. and Lancaster Ave., 11 a. m., 
isted by Ellwood Roberts. First-day 
school and conference 
a. m. 

Fallowfield, Pa., Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, at the home of Wm. Webster. 
Friends’ 
in the 


Norristown, Pa., Asso- 
ciation, at 3 p. m., 
house. 

Race St., Phila., at 
Meeting, Mary Travilla 
11.45, After-meeting 
Brahmanism. 


10.30 a. m. 
Conference on 
at Washington, D. C., 
visited by Isaac Wilson. 
THIRD MONTH 29TH 
Lecture by Earl 
“Votes for Women,” 
Drawing 
Phila., at 8 p. m. 
FOURTH MO. 4TH (2ND-DAY). 
Nebraska Half-Yearly 
10 a. m., in G. A. R. Hall, 
N. Sts., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Worship, First-day, 11 a. m. 
ing of Ministers and Elders, Seventh- 
day preceding, at 2 p. m. 


Meeting 


(3RD-DAY). 
Barnes’ on 
in New Century 


Philadelphia, at | 


Annie | 


at 2 p. | 
m., Temperance Meeting in the Fire- | 
Auditorium, addressed by Clin- | 





vis- | 


classes at 10 | 


meeting | 


present; at | 


Room, 124 S. 12th St., | 


Meeting, at | 
12th and | 
Meeting for | 
Meet- | 





BOOK NOTES. 

The writing of historic books in a 
very readable style is becoming more 
common. Especially valuable are the 
various works now being put forth by 
capable students to illustrate the prog- 
ress of our American 
Such a book is “The 
Frontier,” by 


civilization. 
Last American 
Frederic Logan Pax- 
son, of the historic department of the 
University of Michigan, a member of 
Race Street Monthly Meeting, and well 
known in Philadelphia. His book 
is filled with narrative, 
told in an engaging manner 
example will 


interesting 
, as this 
show: 

“The American frontier, the ir- 
regular, imaginary line 
the farm lands 


separating 
and the unused West, 
had become nearly a circle before the 
compromise of 1850. In the form of 
receding flanks it had 
Ohio and up the Mis- 
in the last generation. The 
flanks had widened out in the thirties 
as Arkansas and Mi 
had received their population. 
next ten years and the Pacific 
settlements had carried the line fur- 
ther west until the circular shape of 
the frontier was clearly 
the middle of the 


it stood, 


a wedge with 
come down the 
souri 


and Iowa 
In the 


ssourl, 


Texas 


apparent by 
And thus 
in detail, 
In whatever 


century. 
with changes only 
for a generation more. 
sense the word ‘frontier’ 


fact is the 


is used, the 


same.” (Macmillan) 


No man ever yet injured himself 
by getting on the right side of a moral 
question. 


—Ex-Gov. J. Frank Hanly. 


Where the finest biscuit, 
cake, hot-breads, crusts 
or puddings are required 
Royal is indispensable, 


ROVIL 


Baking Powder 
Absolutely Pure 


Not only for rich or fine food 
or for special times or service. 
Royal is equally valuable in the 
preparation of plain, substantial, 
every-day foods, for all occa- 
gions. It makes the food more 
tasty, nutritious and who! __me. 
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A Rose-bush Practically FREE 

We supply some of the most famous estates 

in America (and the U.S. Government) with 

Roses. We'll gladly send you a Rose Bush 

practicallyfree, guaranteed togrow,toproveour 

claim that we grow the Best Roses in America. 

Ordinary roses are an uncertain growing proposition. 

many roses are grown for Sale Put only — 

not to grow in your garden — that it will pay you to 
exercise the greatest care in your rose selection. 

We grow the Best Roses in America. 

We supply the United States Government with 
roses to decorate the White House Grounds as well 
as many of the most famous rose growers. 

We grow roses, not merely to sell, but fo grow in 
your garden in whatever locality that may be. 

e positively guarantee our roses fo grow. 

And to prove it we'll 


Send youa beautiful rose bush atplantingtime 
suited to your locality — guaranteed to grow. 

Our Rose Manual—“How to Grow 
Roses” —one of the most instructive books 
on rose culture. 

Also our 132-page guide to “The Best 
Roses in America” and other flowers. 

And a coupon worth 25c. on your first 
purchase of $1.00. 

All for ten cents in stamps or coin for car- 
riage charge. 

Send your ten cents to us today and receive the 


above promptly, all charges prepaid. 
Do not delay — please send today. 


Address 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 


220 C& 222 Dock St. 
Established 1866. Philadelphia 


Headquarters for Friends’ Supplies 


Quaker Biographies $0.75 
Story of Quakerism = - - - 1.26 
Authority and the Light Within - -80 


Jesus of Nazareth in the Light 
of To-day - - : -60 


The Quaker inthe Forum - 1.50 
** Brother Lawrence ”’ - 25 


Friends’ Year Book, invaluable to 
every reader - - - 10 


Just received a new lot of Photogravures of 
“The Quaker Wedding : ° 


All of the above now in stock. 


$7.50 


Orders for any Friends’ Books (or for other books) attended to. 
WALTER H. JENKINS 
Successor to FRIENDS’ Book ASSOCIATION 
15th & Cherry Sts., Philada. 
Y. F. A. Building. 











W. J. MacWatters 


Hardwick & Magee Co. 


Successors to 
IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


In the re-adjustment of our immense 
stock of carefully selected 


Rugs and Carpets 


you will find many attractive price re- 
ductions that mean money saving to you 


1220-1222 Market Street 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Houses for sale and rent 


FOR SALE 
New 14 room brick house, 2 baths, 


lot 275x 264 ft, beautiful location. 


Send for particulars and list. 


HENRY S$. WALTON, Swarthmore, Penna, 


EASTON SANITARIUM 
Select class of nervous and mental patients re 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 


Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 


APARTMENTS 
N. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts., Phila. 


These apartments are the centre of 
Friendly Activities of Philadelphia; 
convenient for business or 
shopping. 

Single Rooms or Suites. 
Transient or Permanent Guests. 
Terms moderate. 
25c.—MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE—2a5c 


(served only in Y. F. A. Building) 
15th and Cherry Streets 
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Owner 
To rent for the 


supply bed linen and toweling. 
tenant to take meals at Inn. 
$1000.00. 


** HIDAWAY.’’ On lot 287. A large a 
tired cottage. To rent for the season, or 
divided into two periods, to August Ist and 
August Ist. Contains six bedrooms and one 
sleeping room; two bathrooms and and extrat 
servants. Furnished for housekeeping, 
$650.00. 


‘* THE SHACK.’’ On lot 12. Near t! 
Contains one bedroom, one pleasant sitting-r 
porch. No bathroom but supplied with toile 
veniences. Not adapted for housekeeping. 
the thing for one or two artists. Couch in 
room could be used for third person. To re 
the season, $100.00. 


“*INNWOOD.’’ On lot 22. Oneof ther 
coitages to the Inn. Contains four bedrooms, at 
ive sitting-room, not adapted to housekeepir 
rent for the season, $250. 


** FERN LEDGE.’’ On lot 200. Souther: 
posure. Fine view. Five bedrooms. Tore 
season $310.00 if for housekeeping; $26 
meals are taken at Inn. Every family w! 
occupied this cottage the past four seas 25 
become a regular cottager at Buck Hill. Why say 
more? 


*“*“WOODLAND.’’ Onlot 214. A newc 
completed late last season. Six bedrooms 
an open sleeping porch. Three bath rooms 
conveniently situated cottage. To rent for seas 
$500.00 if meals are taken at Inn; $550 
housekeeping. 


**REDWOOD.’’ Onlot 24. Containste 
rooms; suitable for a large family. The h 
built in two wings and can be separated or 
thrown altogether, and possibly one wing wo 
rented separately. The house is fully furnish« 
housekeeping. To rent for the season $45C f 
meals are taken at Inn; $500.00 if tenants keer 
house. 


Cottage on lot 102. Near the center of the set 
ment. This house is built in two wines and 
separated or thrown altogether. It contains f 
sleeping rooms in each wing and two bathrooms 
large living room. Fully equipped for housekes« 
To rent for the season, $450.00 if meals are tak 
the Inn; $500.00 if tenants keep house. 


** WALDECK.’’ On lot 31. Ona level walk 
the Inn. A comfortable little cottage with five bec- 
rosms. Fully furnished for honsekeeping. T nt 
for the season $400.00 if meals are taken at th« 
$450.00 if tenants keep house. 


Cottages to Rent for Parts of Season 


** WISSINOMING.’’ On lot 243. An attractive 
large cottage, with broad outlook, suitable f n 
early summer house party of adults. To rent f 
Sixth month (June) 6th to Seventh month (J 
Ist. No children, servants or housekee 
Nine bedrooms. Terms on application. 


** GRAND VIEW.’’ On lot 218. A cottage 
an unexcelled outlook: containing seven bed: 
and two bathrooms. Owner supplies linen, blar 
and toweling. The cottage is fully equipped for hc 
keeping: in fact, it may be divided into two comr |et¢ 
cottages. To rent for three months, $425.0 
housekeeping purposes: $400.00 if meals are take 
at the Inn. 


** STONEHENGE.’’ On lot 11. An attr 
cottage, containing seven bedrooms, to bathroom 
two open fireplaces. Toweling and bed linen f 
ished by owner. To rent from June 15th to Septem- 
ber 15th, $450 00, or $175.00 per month for 
less than two months. No housekeeping. 


** FIELD-STONE.’’ On lot 65. Seven bedr 
fully equipped for housekeeping. Large cottage wit 
good view in retired portion of community. T 
from Sixth month 15th to Tenth month 
$450.00. 


**SYLVAN LODGE.’’ On lot 107. Anattr 
ive little cottage, with three bedrooms, Bedc 
blankets and toweling supplied by the owner. 
cats or colored servants, Twoextracots. For rent 
from Eighth month Ist to end of seasor 
$165.00 to housekeepers, and $15 less if mea 
taken at Inn. 


** FLORABLA LODGE.’’ On lot 18. A cott 
with less than two minutes level walk to Inn, cont 
three double and one single room, equipped for |i 
housekeeping. Owner will supply linen and blank 
toweling and napkins to be supplied by tenant. 
rent from Eighth month | st to end of season: $21( 
for housekeeping. $180.00 if meals are taken at | 

Terms: 10% of the rentals to be paid when cottage 
is engaged and the balance in advance when cottage 
is occupied. In the case of cottages rented for entire 
season one-half of rent must be paid on entry of 
cottage and the balance Eighth month (August 
ist, 1910. 


BUCK HILL FALLS Co. 


Buck Hill Falls Pennsylvania 





